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Week Ending Friday, March 2, 1984 


Prayer in School 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 25, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

From the early days of the colonies, 
prayer in school was practiced and revered 
as an important tradition. Indeed, for nearly 
200 years of our nation’s history, it was con- 
sidered a natural expression of our religious 
freedom. But in 1962, the Supreme Court 
handed down a controversial decision pro- 
hibiting prayer in public schools. 

Sometimes I can’t help but feel the first 
amendment is being turned on its head. Be- 
cause ask yourselves: Can it really be true 
that the first amendment can permit Nazis 
and Ku Klux Klansmen to march on public 
property, advocate the extermination of 
people of the Jewish faith and the subjuga- 
tion of blacks, while the same amendment 
forbids our children from saying a prayer in 
school? 

When a group of students at the Guilder- 
land High School in Albany, New York, 
sought to use an empty classroom for volun- 
tary prayer meetings, the 2d Circuit of Ap- 
peals said, “no.” The court thought it might 
be dangerous because students might be co- 
erced into praying if they saw the football 
captain or student body president partici- 
pating in prayer meetings. 

Then there was the case of the kindergar- 
ten class reciting a verse before their milk 
and cookies. They said, “We thank you for 
the flowers so sweet. We thank you for the 
food we eat. We thank you for the birds 
that sing. We thank you, God, for every- 
thing.” But a Federal court of appeals or- 
dered them to stop. They were supposedly 
violating the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Teddy Roosevelt told us, “The American 
people are slow to wrath, but when their 
wrath is once kindled it burns like a con- 
suming flame.” Up to 80 percent of the 
American people support voluntary prayer. 


They understand what the Founding Fa- 
thers intended. The first amendment of the 
Constitution was not written to protect the 
people from religion; that amendment was 
written to protect religion from govern- 
ment tyranny. 

The amendment says, “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” What could be more clear? 

The act that established our public school 
system called for public education to see 
that our children learned about religion and 
morality. References to God can be found 
in the Mayflower Compact of 1620, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Pledge of 
Allegiance, and the National Anthem. Our 
legal tender states, “In God We Trust.” 

When the Constitution was being debated 
at the Constitutional Convention, Benjamin 
Franklin rose to say, “The longer I live, the 
more convincing proofs I see that God gov- 
erns in the affairs of men. Without his con- 
curring aid, we shall succeed in this political 
building no better than the builders of 
Babel.” He asked: “Have we now forgotten 
this powerful Friend? Or do we imagine we 
no longer need His assistance?” Franklin 
then asked the Convention to begin its 
daily deliberations by asking for the assist- 
ance of Almighty God. 

George Washington believed that religion 
was an essential pillar of a strong society. In 
his farewell address, he said, “Reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” And when John Jay, the 
first Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, was asked in his dying hour if 
he had any farewell counsels to leave his 
children, Jay answered, “They have the 
Book.” 

But now we're told our children have no 
right to pray in school. Nonsense. The pen- 
dulum has swung too far toward intolerance 
against genuine religious freedom. It’s time 
to redress the balance. 
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Former Supreme Court Justice Potter 
Stewart noted if religious exercises are held 
to be an impermissible activity in schools, 
religion is placed at an artificial and state- 
created disadvantage. Permission for such 
exercises for those who want them is neces- 
sary if the schools are truly to be neutral in 
the matter of religion. And a refusal to 
permit them is seen not as the realization of 
state neutrality, but rather as the establish- 
ment of a religion of secularism. 

The Senate will soon vote on a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit voluntary 
vocal prayer in public schools. If two-thirds 
of the Senate approve, then we must con- 
vince the House leadership to permit a vote 
on the issue. I am confident that if the Con- 
gress passes our amendment this year, then 
the State legislatures will do likewise, and 
we'll be able to celebrate a great victory for 
our children. 

Our amendment would ensure that no 
child be forced to recite a prayer. Indeed, it 
explicitly states this. Nor would the state be 
allowed to compose the words of any 
prayer. But the courts could not forbid our 
children from voluntary vocal prayer in 
their schools. And by reasserting their liber- 
ty of free religious expression, we will be 
helping our children understand the diver- 
sity of America’s religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. 

If ever there was a time for you, the good 
people of this country, to make your voices 
heard, to make the mighty power of your 
will the decisive force in the halls of Con- 
gress, that time is now. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


National Governors’ Association 





Toasts at a Dinner Honoring the Governors. 
February 26, 1984 





The President. Well, Nancy and I are de- 
lighted to welcome you to the White 
House. We’re pleased and honored to have 
all of you here tonight. 
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This room is often used for state dinners 
honoring visiting heads of state, and it’s fit- 
ting that we, too, share this room in recog- 
nition that you are also heads of sovereign 
States. Our federal system of sovereign 
States is today as vital to the preservation of 
freedom as it was in the time of Jefferson 
and Adams and those other farsighted indi- 
viduals we revere as our Founding Fathers. 

They envisioned a system that would 
secure the greatest degree of liberty, while 
at the same time be functional and effi- 
cient. They knew well that if too much 
power and authority were vested in the 
central government, even if intended for a 
noble purpose, not only would liberty be 
threatened but it just wouldn’t work. 

Jefferson warned, “Were we directed 
from Washington when to sow and when to 
reap, we should soon want for bread.” 
[Laughter] 1 think during the last decade 
and before, we’ve gotten a taste of just 
what it was that Jefferson was warning us 
about. So much power had centralized in 
Washington that frustration and stagnation 
ruled the day. The Federal Government 
taxed away the available revenue and set 
up a confusing web of regulations and bu- 
reaucratic controls to be complied with in 
order to get these resources back. Further- 
more, the rules and restrictions, to a large 
degree, were coming from faraway, un- 
elected officials. This neither worked, nor 
was it consistent with principles of Ameri- 
can freedom. 

Over the last 3 years, we put a stop to 
this ever-increasing centralization of power. 
Through our block grant programs, through 
our efforts to get control of Federal spend- 
ing and taxing, we’ve halted what I consid- 
er to be a very ominous trend. People are 
no longer looking to Washington to solve 
every problem. As a result, we’re seeing a 
renaissance of direct involvement—whether 
in the local schools or in neighborhood- 
watch programs—and the reemergence of 
State and local government as significant 
forces in determining the future of our 
country and the quality of life of our 
people. 

This has been accomplished with close 
consultation and cooperation with you and 
with other State and local officials. I want 
each of you to know I deeply appreciate the 
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responsible and, in most cases, nonpartisan 
way that we have worked together to 
ensure progress in the area of federalism. 
There’s still much to be done, and I hope 
we can build on the working relationship 
that we’ve already established. 

Technology today is opening up new op- 
portunities at the State and local level. State 
government has some of the most compe- 
tent and hard-working employees to be 
found in government at any level. And in 
the last few years, we’ve seen creativity and 
innovation as never before in the state- 
houses throughout the country. Today that 
vision of our Founding Fathers of a federal 
system of States is as viable, if not more so, 
than at any time in our history. So, let us 
continue working together to keep faith 
with that dream. 

And now, would you please join me as I 
toast you, the Governors of the States of the 
Union, and you can toast each other. And 
we can toast also to our freedom and to 
strong and efficient State government. 

Governor Thompson. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Reagan, the members of your Cabinet and 
staff, my fellow Governors and_ their 
spouses, we are honored to be in this home 
this evening. 

A year ago when we were here, and my 
wife was able to be with me, on the way in 
through the door I kind of nudged her and 
I said, “Hey, not bad for two kids from the 
west side of Chicago.” [Laughter] I think 
probably all of us here tonight, despite the 
fact that we are called Governor, and no 
matter how far we may have traveled, nor 
no matter what we may have done or ac- 
complished or hope yet to do, feel a rare 
sense of privilege at being within these 
walls and being with each other and being 
with you and Mrs. Reagan. 

Tonight, party, philosophy, region, and 
interest are irrelevant. We are all very 
proud Americans. This is our house. Every 
time that I come to Washington and see the 
lines of tourists stretched around the build- 
ing with fathers and mothers, particularly 
young fathers and mothers, holding the 
hands of the children, I know they’re 
saying, “Be patient. Once inside, you'll see 
something extraordinary, and you'll remem- 
ber it. You'll tell the class. You'll tell your 
brother and sister. You'll tell your grand- 


mother, grandfather.” This is an American 
privilege. 

Our session went very long today, Mr. 
President. Tomorrow, we'll report to you 
formally on what we have accomplished 
thus far in our meeting, though we have 
much to do. We expended many passions 
today, especially in our committee—issues 
involving the budget and the deficit, acid 
rain, and all those controversies which swirl 
around us in public office—in your office, in 
ours, at the other end of the avenue in the 
legislative branch, and sometimes in the ju- 
dicial branch. 

Those passions have dissipated tonight. 
Because we’re good at our jobs, they'll be 
back tomorrow morning full steam. And 
when you see us in the East Room tomor- 
row morning, we'll probably have some 
pretty good questions for you and for the 
members of your staff and your Cabinet. 
That’s why we’re here. But tonight we join 
you as brother. 

You were a Governor—a good Governor, 
a proud Governor. And you share with us 
many common experiences. 

Now you hold the position that we elect- 
ed you to. And though you are formally 
now engaged in a contest to retain that 
office, we still look upon you as brother. 
And we’re glad of the opportunity to come 
with you once a year in this formal setting. 
And I must say, in my experience and per- 
haps in the experience of every Governor 
in this room, you have extended the hospi- 
tality, the warmth and, most importantly 
the interest of your office to us, your broth- 
ers, On sO many more occasions, whether in 
the Oval Office or in our States, than we 
might reasonably expect, for we know you 
have to deal with mayors—{laughter}—and 
legislators, county executives, business 
people and labor people, and just all sorts of 
people that it’s somewhat remarkable how 
much time you spend with Governors. I 
think, perhaps, there’s a bias there. At least, 
we hope so. 

The issues which concern us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and about which even we differ 
among ourselves and within our States are 
only as good as the men and women who 
enliven them. There is justice or no justice, 
depending upon the passions and the caring 
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of men and women, not just on the pages of 
a book or in the words on those pages. 

There will be a better education for our 
children than we had for ourselves not only 
because that is important but because it is 
necessary, but only achievable if we care to 
make it so and invest the time and the 
resources to achieve it. And whether it’s the 
infrastructure of our country—our roads, 
our highways, our bridges, our dams, our 
buildings, sewer systems, our water sys- 
tems—or it’s our responsibility for the safety 
and well-being of our fellow citizens 
through law enforcement, for public health, 
or care for abused or neglected children, or 
infant mortality rates, words are words, 
pages are pages, and laws are laws unless 
we, the Governors, infuse them with our 
care. 

We know how hard it is to be a President 
and a First Lady, because all of us in this 
room have experienced at least a portion of 
that which you live. We know there are 
many nights where you must feel frus- 
trated, tired, mad, but many more where 
you feel satisfied, glad, challenged. We do, 
too, or we would not be with you tonight. 
When we leave this city and go back to our 
States and try and infuse our political, gov- 
ernmental, and personal lives with renewed 
vigor and caring, in part because we were 
here, we will remember you and Mrs. 
Reagan and wish for you the same. And we 
know it will be achieved. 

And so tonight, Mr. President, from your 
brothers—and I am pleased to say, from 
one sister who has now joined the ranks— 
on behalf of the Governors, I propose a 
toast to the lady who guides you, sustains 
you, passionately loves you, and to the 
President of the United States. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:50 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
Governor James R. Thompson of Illinois is 
chairman of the association. 


Administrator of General Services 





Nomination of Jack L. Courtemanche. 
February 27, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jack L. Courtemanche to 
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be Administrator of General Services. He 
would succeed Gerald P. Carmen. 


Since October 1983 Mr. Courtemanche 
has been serving as Deputy Assistant to the 
President and Deputy Director of the 
Office of Public Liaison. Previously he was 
Executiver Director of the White House 
Conference on Productivity in 1983; presi- 
dent of Crown Coach Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., in 1980-1983; president of the Seven 
Corp., Los Angeles, 1977-1980; and vice 
president of Mack Trucks, Inc., in Allen- 
town, Pa., in 1974-1979. 


Mr. Courtemanche is married, has six 
children, and resides in Washington, D.C. 
He was born March 9, 1935, in McMinn- 
ville, Oreg. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Frank J. Donatelli as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Public 
Liaison. February 27, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Frank J. Donatelli to be 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Public 
Liaison. He will succeed Jack L. Courte- 
manche. 


Mr. Donatelli is presently serving as As- 
sistant Administrator of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development (African Affairs). 
Previously he was an attorney with the law 
firm of Patton, Boggs & Blow in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1981-1983; with the Reagan- 
Bush transition in 1980-1981; regional po- 
litical director for the Reagan for President 
Committee during the primary and general 
elections in 1979-1980; campaign manager 
for the Baker for attorney general cam- 
paign in Texas in 1978; and executive direc- 
tor of Young Americans for Freedom in 
1973-1977. 


Mr. Donatelli graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh (B.A., 1967) and American 
University Law School (J.D., 1976). He is 
married, has one child, and resides in Alex- 
andria, Va. He was born July 5, 1949, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cancer Control Month, 1984 





Proclamation 5154. February 27, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The news about cancer is getting 
brighter. While three out of ten Americans 
will develop cancer at some time in their 
lives, half of those who do will live five 
years or more and are considered curable. 
For some of the major cancers, more than 
two-thirds of patients survive beyond the 
five-year mark. 

Physicians treating cancer patients any- 
where in the United States now have access 
to the latest treatment information through 
a new computerized database. In addition, 
there are in 34 States new community 
cancer programs which are affiliated with 
200 hospitals and designed to bring the 
latest and best treatment to cancer patients 
in their own communities. 

We have learned more about the basic 
nature of cancer in the past ten years than 
in the entire history of science. The new 
technologies developed through research 
now give us the tools to examine the intri- 
cate steps that occur when cancer begins to 
form. We expect these tools to give us even 
better diagnosis, treatment, and prevention. 

The best news of all about cancer today is 
that we are developing clear ideas about 
how to prevent it. Cancer researchers be- 
lieve that two-thirds of all cancers in this 
country are linked with our lifestyles so we 
can now make daily choices that may de- 
crease our odds of developing cancer. The 
single most important step which can be 
taken is to avoid smoking. Evidence also 
shows that some dietary components may 
not only prevent cancer, but even act to 
reverse a cancer-causing process which has 
already begun. 

Thus we are reaping important benefits 
from the billions of dollars and the years of 
work this country has invested in the all-out 
effort to control cancer. With the continued 
advance of medical science to improve 
treatment and prevention, it may be possi- 
ble to reduce by fifty percent the national 
death rate from cancer by the year 2000. 


In 1938, the Congress of the United 
States passed a joint resolution (52 Stat. 148; 
36 U.S.C. 150) requesting the President to 
issue an annual proclamation setting aside 
the month of April as “Cancer Control 
Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April 1984 as 
Cancer Control Month, 1984. I invite the 
Governors of the fifty States and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and the appro- 
priate officials of all other areas under the 
United States flag to issue similar proclama- 
tions. I also ask that health care profession- 
als, the communications industry, and all 
other interested persons and groups unite 
during this appointed time to reaffirm pub- 
licly our Nation’s continuing commitment 
to control cancer. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 27th day of Feb., in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:28 p.m., February 27, 1984] 


Reimbursement of Federal Employee 
Relocation Expenses 





Executive Order 12466. 
February 27, 1984 





By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the laws of the United States 
of America, including Public Law 98-151 
and Section 301 of Title 3 of the United 
States Code, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 11609 of 
July 22, 1971, as amended, is further 
amended by designating the present text of 
subsection (7) as subsection 7(a), and by 
adding the following new subsections 7(b) 
and 7(c): 

“(b) In consultation with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the authority of the President 
under 5 U.S.C. 5724b to prescribe the regu- 
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lations provided for therein relating to re- 
imbursement of Federal, State, and city 
income taxes for travel, transportation, and 
relocation expenses of employees, trans- 
ferred at Government expense, furnished in 
kind or for which reimbursement or an 
allowance is provided. 

“(c) The authority of the President to pre- 
scribe guidance pursuant to which each 
agency shall carry out its responsibilities 
under 5 U.S.C. 5724c.”. 

Sec. 2. This order shall be effective as of 
November 14, 1983. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 27, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:29 p.m., February 27, 1984] 


National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education 





Appointment of Four Members. 
February 28, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Adult Education: 


Abraham Shemtov, to serve for the remainder of 
the term expiring July 10, 1985. He will suc- 
ceed Michael Marino. Rabbi Shemtov is nation- 
al director for the American Friends of Luba- 
vitch in Philadelphia, Pa. He is married, has six 
children, and resides in Philadelphia. He was 
born February 16, 1937, in Wilno, Poland. 


Mary Sellman Jackson, to serve for a term expir- 
ing July 10, 1986. This is a reappointment. She 
is owner/manager of Davidsonville Diversified 
Services in Davidsonville, Md. She is married, 
has four children, and resides in Davidsonville. 
She was born March 7, 1939, in Edgewater, 
Md. 


Rawlein G. Soberano, to serve for a term expir- 
ing July 10, 1986. This is a reappointment. He 
is associate professor, division of history and 
sociology, at Our Lady of Holy Cross College in 
New Orleans, La. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in New Orleans. He was born 
April 19, 1941, in Barcolod, Philippines. 
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Patric Dorsey, to serve for a term expiring July 
10, 1986. This is a reappointment. She is 
owner/manager of Mulberry, Inc., in New 
Bern, N.C. She is married, has three children, 
and resides in New Bern. She was born August 
30, 1924, in El Reno, Okla. 


National Voluntary Service Advisory 
Council 





Appointment of Betty T. James as a 
Member. February 28, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Betty T. James to be a 
member of the National Voluntary Service 
Advisory Council. She will succeed C. Wil- 
liam Verity. 

Mrs. James is a homemaker in New York 
City. Before moving to New York, she was 
active in community affairs and fundraising 
for various private institutions in southern 
California. 

She graduated from San Jose State Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1955). She is married and re- 
sides in New York City. Mrs. James was 
born August 19, 1933, in Amarillo, Tex. 


Visit of President Rudolf Kirchschlager 
of Austria 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
February 28, 1984 





President Reagan. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Kirchschlager, Ministers Lance and Fischer, 
honored guests, Nancy and I are delighted 
to welcome you and your party to the 
United States. I take special pride in greet- 
ing you, since this is the first time an 
American President has had the privilege of 
hosting an Austrian state visit. 

Americans have deep admiration for Aus- 
tria, her industrious people, and her rich 
culture. When we think of Austria, we pic- 
ture snowcapped mountains and deep, fer- 
tile valleys, and churches, museums, and 
monuments of cities like Salzburg and 
Vienna. Austria is truly a nation of breath- 
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taking beauty and noble history. And 
Americans have a deep respect for Austria’s 
part in foreign affairs. 

We recognize the crucial role your nation 
has played in maintaining peace in central 
Europe and working for peace throughout 
the world. But we are drawn to you by 
more than admiration and respect. We 
revere shared values of democracy, person- 
al freedom, human dignity, and the rule of 
law—values as ancient as Salzburg Cathe- 
dral and as soaring and noble as the Austri- 
an Alps. 

Your reconstruction of your society from 
the physical and political rubble of World 
War II and your creative use of neutrality 
to create a pluralistic society and political 
system stand as an inspiration for the rest of 
the world. As a signatory of your state 
treaty and, therefore, a guarantor of your 
sovereignty, the United States salutes your 
accomplishments and supports your active 
neutrality. 

Looking to the future, we want to make 
certain that the understanding between our 
two peoples is passed on to the younger 
generation of Austrians and Americans. And 
toward that end, we will begin this year a 
pilot program of youth exchanges with 
plans to expand the program in future 
years. Allowing young Austrians and Ameri- 
cans to spend time in each other’s countries 
will multiply the ties of firsthand knowl- 
edge and friendship so important to our 
close and warm relations. It will mean that 
many young Austrians and Americans will 
forever carry something of the other’s coun- 
try in their hearts. 

In addition to promoting these new youth 
exchanges, your visit will help cement our 
ties through enhanced cooperation in sci- 
ence and research. Minister Fischer and my 
science adviser, Dr. Keyworth, will be ex- 
changing letters this afternoon which will 
give a new impetus to mutually beneficial 
cooperation on basic research. Scientists 
and researchers from both our countries 
will now have new reasons to increase their 
joint research projects, pooling their knowl- 
edge for the benefit of Austrians, Ameri- 
cans, and all mankind. 

Mr. President, in your meetings today 
and in your visits to many parts of the 
United States, I know that you will experi- 
ence the depth of the good will that we 


Americans feel toward Austria. I’m delight- 
ed that you will have the opportunity to 
meet Americans across our land and experi- 
ence the variety of our culture and the 
warmth of our hospitality. The people of 
the cities that you'll visit eagerly await the 
opportunity to share this, the first state visit 
by an Austrian President, with you. And 
together all Americans are proud to say, 
Wir heissen Sie herzlich willkommen. [We 
bid you a warm welcome.] 

We welcome you, Mr. President, and we 
cherish your friendship. May God bless you 
and Mrs. Kirchschlager. 

President Kirchschlager. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Reagan, Mr. Vice President, Mr. Secre- 
tary of State, ladies and gentlemen: 

Thank you very much for your warm 
words of welcome, and thank you very 
much for your kind invitation to officially 
visit this great country. 

Your invitation was more appreciated 
since this is for me and for all of Austria a 
truly historic event. It is indeed the first 
official visit of an Austrian head of state to 
the United States since the establishing of 
relations between Vienna and Washington 
about 200 years ago. 

In the heart and in the mind of the Aus- 
trian people the relations between our two 
countries are inviolably anchored by two 
facts. First, we feel closely linked through 
our mutual adherence to the fundamental 
values of democratic western pluralism. 
Second, we have not forgotten how much 
the American people have contributed 
through the Marshall plan to the rebuilding 
and to the building of our economy after 
World War II. 

Reflecting this basic attitude of the Aus- 
trian people, I came here today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a true friend, advocating the pro- 
motion of friendship between Western 
Europe and the United States, but also ad- 
vocating the dialog between East and West. 
The history of my country has proven that 
it is only through a constructive dialog that 
our living with each other in peace is en- 
sured. Recent messages from across both 
sides of the ideological borderlines seem to 
give hope for mutual understanding and co- 
existence. 

I’m looking forward with great interest to 
an exchange of views with you, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, with Vice President Bush, and with 
Secretary Shultz, concerning the present 
political and economic global situation. For 
me, as an Austrian, it is of particular value 
to see the American perspectives in direct 
contact. 

Also being a small country, Austria is situ- 
ated geopolitically in a sensitive area, and 
her historical ties with the peoples across 
the borders have also a particular political 
importance. Consequently, Austria has a 
role to play in demonstrating to all of our 
neighbors a living and well-functioning, free 
democracy with all of its principles America 
stands for. 

Mr. President, I’m truly happy to be your 
guest in your great country, and I’m confi- 
dent that my visit will bring our two peo- 
ples even closer together. It is particularly 
the young people we have to turn to in our 
efforts to ensure our values also for the 
future. I am, therefore, very pleased that it 
is planned, as you stated today, to include 
Austria in the youth exchange program, 
which you, Mr. President, decided to inten- 
sify to the benefit of international relations 
in general, and of Austro-American friend- 
ship in particular. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:10 a.m. 
President Kirchschlager was accorded the 
formal welcome in the East Room at the 
White House, rather than on the South 
Lawn, because of inclement weather. 

Following the ceremony, the two Presi- 
dents, together with U.S. and Austrian offi- 
cials including the Vice President, Secretary 
of State George P. Shultz, and Austrian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Erwin Lanc, 
met in the Oval Office. 


Visit of President Kirchschlager of 
Austria 





Remarks at the State Dinner. 
February 28, 1984 





President Reagan. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Kirchschlager, Ministers Lance and Fischer, 
honored guests, I said this morning, and I 
would like to say again, how happy and 
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proud that Nancy and I are to welcome you 
to the United States for the first state visit 
by an Austrian President. I consider your 
visit a celebration of our common bonds 
and our common purpose. 

Before I say anything else, Mr. President, 
I want you to know that one of the best 
loved of all Austrian Americans is with us 
tonight, Baroness von Trapp. 

The Baroness and her family fled Austria 
shortly before the outbreak of World War 
II, and their story has become known to 
millions in the wonderful play and film 
“The Sound of Music.” Since arriving in the 
United States, the Baroness has come to 
stand for Austrian integrity, wit, and charm. 
And perhaps more than any other single 
American, she’s contributed to the deep 
friendship that our two nations enjoy. So, 
Baroness, on behalf of the American people, 
I thank you. 

Mr. President, as a neutral country be- 
tween East and West, Austria has played a 
constructive role in international and 
human relations and earned the respect of 
all nations. During World War II, thousands 
of people like the von Trapps were forced 
to flee Austria, but today, your nation offers 
asylum to those who are fleeing tyranny 
and human suffering. Austria is a shining 
example of compassion and courage. 

Our countries, united not by military alli- 
ance, but by shared beliefs, have a common 
conviction that there are basic values which 
transcend every system of government. 
Among these are the dignity of man, liberty 
and justice, and the cornerstone of all of our 
values, an unshakable belief in God. Mr. 
President, we have deep respect for your 
neutrality. We are proud to guarantee your 
sovereignty, and we take great comfort in 
the knowledge that Austria is a steadfast 
member of the community of Western de- 
mocracies. 

Given your history and geography, Aus- 
tria is vitally interested in the state of East- 
West relations. From the beginning of my 
tenure in office, Mr. President, I have em- 
phasized that in our dealings with the 
Soviet Union, we should be guided by real- 
ism, proceed from a position of strength, 
and be ready at all times to engage in ef- 
forts to reach equitable and _ verifiable 
agreements. Your country’s very existence 
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as a free and independent nation proves 
what patient, persistent negotiations with 
the Soviets can produce. We welcome the 
wisdom of your counsel and rest assured 
that we will continue this policy in the hope 
that it will yield the results for which the 
world yearns. 

This morning, I spoke about creating a 
new tie between our peoples. In the past 
year, Vice President Bush’s visit to Vienna, 
the reopening of our consulate in Salzburg, 
and the appointment of Helene von Damm 
to be our Ambassador to Austria have 
shown our commitment to build stronger 
and more vital links between our govern- 
ments and our peoples. But the bonds of 
true friendship can never be too many or 
too strong. And we will create still more 
through your exchanges—youth exchanges, 
I should say, and enhanced cooperation in 
scientific and technological research. 

Mr. President, we’re grateful for your 
visit. The people of America look forward 
to hosting you and your party across our 
country. Your visit is a celebration of some- 
thing real, tangible, and enduring: the 


friendship between the people of Austria 


and the people of the United States. At one 
point in “The Sound of Music,” the charac- 
ter who plays Baron von Trapp sings a song 
about the edelweiss, an Austrian flower. 
And before the song ends, the lyrics 
become a prayer for Austria itself. It is a 
prayer Americans join in—‘“Blossom of 
snow, may you bloom and grow—and bless 
your homeland forever.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, would you please 
join me in a toast to the President of Aus- 
tria and Mrs. Kirchschlager and to the 
friendship and freedom that our two peo- 
ples enjoy. 

President Kirchschlager. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Reagan, distinguished ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is indeed a great privilege, Mr. 
President, to be your guest today here in 
the White House. And believe me, it is a 
moving evening for all Austrians present 
here—a moving evening by the words, your 
address to us, and by the music you offered 
to us. 

I would like to thank you most sincerely 
for this gracious and warm hospitality you 
are extending to us and for all the friend- 
ship we felt here in Washington and in the 
United States. I express this thanks also in 


the name of my wife and on behalf of the 
members of the Austrian Government in 
my company as well as in the name of the 
other Austrian guests today. And I am join- 
ing you to express my real pleasure that 
Baroness Trapp is here with us. In Austria, 
too, you have a wonderful reputation. You 
know it, I hope. 

It’s true—and I may repeat what I said 
this morning-—I’m profoundly appreciative, 
Mr. President, that you have invited me to 
pay this official visit to the United States. 
For me and for all of Austria, this is a truly 
historic event. It is indeed the first official 
visit of an Austrian head of state to the 
United States since relations between 
Vienna and Washington were established 
formally 146 and informally 200 years ago. 

This should not lead to wrong conclu- 
sions. The relations between our two coun- 
tries have been always very good, consider- 
ing the fundamentally different structures 
of our countries until 1918. It was on the 
model of your Supreme Court, for instance, 
as established under your Constitution, that 
the Austrian Empire in 1869 established its 
own Reichsgericht. And again, in 1919, Aus- 
tria was the first country in Europe to 
adopt, on the example of the United States, 
the principle of full judicial review. 

But it was during World War II, and es- 
pecially in the period after the war, that the 
hearts of the Austrian people went out to 
America and the image of the United States 
in my country was forged by the Marshall 
plan, which played such a decisive part in 
the rebuilding of Austria and with which it 
has remained linked ever since. Only re- 
cently we celebrated in Vienna the 35th 
anniversary of the signing of the agreement 
on American temporary assistance to Aus- 
tria and on economic cooperation, and we 
will never forget this event. 

In those years, the trust between Austria 
and the United States was strengthened by 
10 years of tough negotiations over the Aus- 
trian state treaty and the strong commit- 
ment of the Austrian people to democratic 
ideals. The conclusion of the state treaty 
and the recovery of Austria’s full freedom 
in 1955 have led to a long-lasting period of 
excellent relations, which has continued to 
this day. 
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In the late thirties, freedom and demo- 
cratic life and America’s willingness to offer 
asylum to political and racial refugees at- 
tracted many of Austria’s best sons and 
daughters, who have found a new home in 
your great country but have also helped as 
pioneers to build it up. Most Americans will 
be surprised to learn that at the middle of 
this century, only four countries had sup- 
plied more distinguished Americans listed 
in “Who’s Who in America” than the small 
country of ours, Austria. It may indeed be 
unexpected that a land-locked country of 
central Europe, speaking a different lan- 
guage from that of America—you see it in 
my speaking—as small as the State of Maine 
and less populous than the city of New York 
should have been one of the major contrib- 
utors to American life and culture. But to 
us, it is additional proof of our community 
of interests. 

Mr. President, you exercise your high 
office at a time of global political tension 
and crisis, many of which are also of vital 
importance to my country. Austria, as a per- 
manently neutral country, makes every 
effort to contribute towards the mainte- 
nance of world peace by promoting under- 
standing in the geopolitical area in which 
history has placed us. And by trying to 
secure friendly relations with all our neigh- 
bors, we are trying to remain an element in 
Europe’s stability and security, to be a 
haven for refugees as well as a clear voice 
in support of human rights. 

As a small country we have a vested and, 
indeed, a vital interest in upholding the 
rule of law in world politics and the princi- 
ple of universality in international organiza- 
tions. In all these respects, the world can 
continue to count on us in the future. 

Our two countries are and will remain 
closely linked through their mutual adher- 
ence to the fundamental values of demo- 
cratic Western pluralism to which the Aus- 
trian people has dedicated itself in all elec- 
tions since 1945. In my view, this is the best 
basis for a mutual interest in a long-lasting 
friendship. Our common pledge for an in- 
creased support to youth exchange pro- 
grams will additionally promote mutual un- 
derstanding and help to deepen our rela- 
tions also in the next generation. 


As an expression of this hope, and as a 
token of our heartfelt friendship, I would 
like to extend to you, Mr. President, and to 
Mrs. Reagan a cordial invitation to pay a 
visit to Austria, be it officially or unofficial- 
ly, whatever is more convenient to you. 
[Laughter] 

With repeated cordial thanks for your 
hospitality and with my sincere good wishes 
for the prosperity of the United States and 
the American people, I invite you all to join 
me in a toast to the President of the United 
Nations of America and Mrs. Reagan. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 9:45 p.m. 
in the State Dining Room at the White 
House. 


National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships 





Nomination of Edward Sulzberger To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
February 29, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward Sulzberger to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Corporation for Housing Partner- 
ships for the term expiring October 27, 
1986. This is a reappointment. 

Mr. Sulzberger is currently serving as 
president of Sulzberger-Rolfe, Inc., in New 
York City. He is also president of the Asso- 
ciation for Government Assisted Housing. 
He has been the president of the Metropoli- 
tan Fair Rent Committee since 1962. He is 
a member of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, Real Estate Board of 
New York, and the International Federation 
of Real Estate Agents. He is a member of 
the board of directors of the Realty Founda- 
tion of New York and the Realty Advisory 
Board on Labor Relations. 

He graduated from Brown University 
(B.A., 1929). He is married, has one child, 
and resides in New York City. He was born 
November 30, 1907, in New York City. 
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National Alliance of Senior Citizens 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
February 29, 1984 





Good afternoon, and welcome to Wash- 
ington. I’m delighted to have you here 
today, because I’m a long-time admirer of 
the National Alliance of Senior Citizens. 
Under the fine leadership of your president, 
Mrs. Virginia Aubrey; your national vice 
president, Colonel Barry Taylor; your board 
members, and you, the State and regional 
leaders, the National Alliance of Senior Citi- 
zens skillfully represents its 1.4 million 
members and works tirelessly to make this 
a better country for senior citizens and for 
all Americans. You’ve given this administra- 
tion your firm support, and I want to let 
you know how grateful we all are. 

You know, I’ve been around awhile 


myself. [Laughter] One of my favorite quo- 
tations about age comes from Thomas Jef- 
ferson. He said that we should never judge 
a President by his age, only by his work. 
And ever since he told me that—{laugh- 


ter|—I’ve stopped worrying. And just to 
show you how youthful I am, I intend to 
campaign in all 13 States. [Laughter] 

But in our society, senior citizens play a 
vital role. Senior citizens provide invaluable 
skill, talent, and wisdom that can come only 
with years. I always remember that Win- 
ston Churchill was almost 65 when World 
War II broke out, but he carried England 
through all those bitter years and on to vic- 
tory. And I think, if I remember correctly, 
that Adenauer, when he was bringing about 
economic recovery in West Germany after 
the war, was 80 or better. 

Now, I know you’re having a number of 
briefings today, but if I could take just a 
moment, I’d like to speak about some of our 
accomplishments. And maybe some of those 
who are going to do the briefing here will 
have to scratch things out if I say them first. 
[Laughter] Don’t do it. It bears repetition. 

Just 3 years ago, we inherited the worst 
economic mess in decades. Big taxing and 
spending had led to soaring inflation and 
interest rates. In January of 1981 inflation 
was in double digits, the prime rate hit its 
highest peak since the Civil War, and 
growth was disappearing. 


The broken economy hit senior citizens 
especially hard. Many live on fixed incomes 
and found the purchasing power was eaten 
up by inflation. Like all Americans, senior 
citizens found jobs becoming more and 
more scarce. And senior homemakers found 
that 12%-percent inflation made it harder 
to buy groceries and pay bills. 

Our administration went to work, as we 
said, to make a new beginning. We reduced 
the growth of Federal spending. We pruned 
needless regulations. We reduced personal 
income tax rates and passed an historic 
reform called tax indexing, a reform that 
means that government can never again 
use inflation to profit at the people’s ex- 
pense. And now, today, less than 3 years 
since we set our policies in place, our 
nation has one big program to help every 
American, young and old. It’s called eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The prime rate is almost half of—{ap- 
plause|—thank you—of what it was when 
we took office. Inflation has plummeted by 
two-thirds to about 4 percent during the 
past year. And that lower inflation rate 
makes the average retired person’s private 
pension benefits worth about a thousand 
dollars more in purchasing power than if 
inflation had stayed at the 1980 levels. 

But all the economic indicators—factory 
orders, retail sales and housing starts—are 
up. The stock market has come back to life, 
and the American worker’s real wages are 
rising. Unemployment is still too high but is 
dropping fast. Last year more than 4 mil- 
lion Americans found jobs, the steepest 12- 
month drop in unemployment rate in 30 
years. 

And just this morning we saw a picture of 
the future of our economy, and it looks 
good. A strong gain in January’s leading 
economic indicators means this recovery 
isn’t about to fizzle; itll keep going 
strong—just like America’s senior citizens. 
The index of leading indicators is a combi- 
nation of different activities in the econo- 
my, and it rose by 1.1 percent. The index 
shows the direction the economy is headed 
in future months. So, send away the hand- 
wringers, because today’s good news marks 
the 16th rise in the last 17 months of those 
indicators. 
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Now, there are those that claim that 
we've cut social security and medicare 
benefits, and I have to tell you whenever I 
hear that, it sort of touches my temperature 
control. [Laughter] Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Our budget for this 
year provides for $238 billion in programs 
that affect the elderly, which averages out 
to $17,000 for every senior couple in Amer- 
ica. 

Since we took office social security bene- 
fits for the average retired couple have 
gone up about $180 a month. Medicare 
benefits are higher than ever before. Even 
after adjusting for inflation, our administra- 
tion is giving America’s senior citizens more 
social security, medicare, and other benefits 
than they’ve ever received, and we will not 
betray those entitled to social security or 
medicare benefits. And just as we put social 
security on a firm footing, we'll also put 
medicare on a sound financial basis. So, the 
next time you hear someone claim other- 
wise, you tell them an Irishman named 
Reagan says they’re full of blarney. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Just as we're turning the economy 


around, we're bringing a new sense of pur- 
pose and direction to American foreign 
policy. In Grenada we’ve set a nation free. 


In Central America we're working to 
defend democracy and advance economic 
development. Events in Lebanon have 
been painful, but we’re determined to do 
all we can to promote stability and peace in 
the Middle East. And one thing’s for cer- 
tain: Our presence in Lebanon has prevent- 
ed far greater destruction and loss of life 
than would have otherwise taken place. 

In Europe the NATO alliance, which was 
kind of trembling for a while, has held firm. 
And as for arms talks, we hope the Soviets 
will come back to the negotiating table 
soon. And when they do, they'll find Ameri- 
can negotiators waiting for them, ready to 
come to equitable and verifiable agree- 
ments. In the meantime, we and our NATO 
allies will remain steadfast in the defense of 
our freedom and the protection of world 
peace. 

Permit me to close by mentioning two 
vital matters that are now before the Con- 
gress. The first is a subject of special con- 
cern to senior citizens—crime. 
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Every American should be able to walk 
the streets unafraid and go to bed at night 
without worrying that the next sound might 
be the footsteps of a burglar or a rapist. 
But, tragically, we still can’t do that. Think 
of all the senior citizens who don't visit 
their families or see a doctor because 
they’re afraid they might get robbed or 
mugged on the way. 

The reason crime is so bad is no mystery. 
For too many years the scales of criminal 
justice were tilted in favor of the criminals 
themselves. Those in charge forgot, or just 
plain didn’t care, about protecting the 
rights of law-abiding citizens. We came to 
Washington determined to restore the 
proper balance to our criminal justice 
system. And we've begun to get results. 

In 1982 the crime rate dropped by 4.3 
percent, and that was the biggest decline in 
a decade. But we still face a tremendous 
challenge. One of the most important steps 
we've proposed is the comprehensive con- 
trol act and the most sweeping anticrime 
bill in more than 10 years: Recently, the 
Senate passed the crime control act and 
several important related crime bills. But in 
the House, instead of giving those bills the 
priority they deserve, the leadership has 
bottled them up in committee. 

Now, let me give you some examples of 
the reforms the House leadership is block- 
ing. One reform would widen the powers of 
Federal prosecutors to go after mobsters 
and drug traffickers by seizing their profits. 
It could be a knockout blow against the 
drug syndicates that are poisoning our 
country. Why should any right-minded 
person oppose this? 

Another reform involving the so-called 
exclusionary rule would allow evidence ob- 
tained reasonably and in good faith to be 
used in a criminal trial. It’d be a big step 
toward making sure criminals don’t go free 
on technicalities. Who in good conscience 
could object to that? 

Let me give you an example, because I 
know a great many people aren’t complete- 
ly familiar with the exclusionary rule and 
how it employs. Several years ago in Cali- 
fornia, San Bernardino, on the suspicion 
that a couple living in a home were ped- 
dling heroin, narcotics agents got a warrant 
and had enough evidence to get that, went 
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to this house and then searched the house 
for the heroin, and they couldn’t find any. 
And on the way out, just on a hunch, one of 
them turned back to the baby in the crib 
and took off its diapers, and there was the 
heroin. It was thrown out of court and 
couldn’t be used, because they said the 
baby hadn’t given its permission to be 
searched. 

Well, these crime bills that we’re talking 
about should be above partisan politics. And 
I urge you to help me tell the American 
people what the House leadership is doing. 
If we hold a few feet to the fire, certain 
Members of the Congress might finally real- 
ize that the American people want action. 
I've said repeatedly, you don’t have to 
make them see the light; just make them 
feel the heat. [Laughter] 

Now, the second issue is school prayer. 
From the early days of the American colo- 
nies, prayer in school was practiced and re- 
vered as an important tradition. Indeed, for 
nearly 200 years of our history, it was con- 
sidered a natural expression of our religious 
freedom. And then in 1962, the Supreme 
Court expelled God from America’s class- 
rooms. Well, I happen to believe that if the 
Congress can begin its day with prayer, 
then so can our children. And along with 
you, all the people, or most of them, agree. 
Polls show that by a margin of 4 to 1 
Americans want prayer back in our schools. 

The Senate will soon vote on a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit voluntary 
vocal prayer in our schools. If the amend- 
ment passes in the Senate, we'll have to 
work to get a vote in the House. But nei- 
ther will happen without our support. If 
ever there was a time for the people of this 
country to make their voices heard, the 
time is now. I urge you to support the 
school prayer amendment in your home 
States and to tell your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives where you stand. I think it would 
be nice to show the world that America is 
still one nation under God. 

Strength in the economy, a firm sense of 
purpose in foreign affairs, the will to 
combat crime and seek God’s help—it all 
adds up to a great national renewal, a reaf- 
firmation of the fundamental American 
values of hard work, family, freedom, and 
faith. 


And I have to interject something here. 
You know, our generation—and I don’t 
think many of us realize it—is a very unusu- 
al one in the history of man. Only occasion- 
ally back through history have there been 
single generations that presided over a 
great period of transition and saw a great 
change, and ours was one. We literally in 
our lifetimes have gone from the horse and 
buggy to space travel and landing on the 
Moon. And we’ve seen four wars in our 
lifetime. We’ve seen a Great Depression 
that certainly made us look on the recent 
recession with a little more ease than some 
of the people who had never experienced 
that Great Depression. 

And I have to just tell you a little experi- 
ence. When I was Governor, back in those 
days of the riots on the campus and all that 
was going on, I wanted more than anything 
to be able to go to the campus and talk to 
some of those young people, but if I went I 
started a riot. I was the establishment. And 
one day some of the student leaders in our 
university system in California demanded a 
meeting with me. Well, I was delighted. 

And they came in and, as was the custom 
of some in that day, in torn tee-shirts and 
some of them barefoot, slouched into their 
chairs, and then one of the spokesmen teed 
off, and he started in on me. And he said, 
“You know, Governor, it’s impossible for 
you to understand your own children.” He 
said, “Your generation cannot understand 
ours at all.” Well, I tried to pass it off. I said, 
“We know more about being young than 
we do about being old.” [Laughter] 

And he said, “No, I’m serious.” He said, 
“When you were our age, when you were 
growing up,” he said, “you didn’t have in- 
stant electronics, computers figuring in sec- 
onds what it used to take months and weeks 
or days to compute.” He said, “You didn’t 
have jet travel. You didn’t have space ex- 
ploration.” And he went on like that. And, 
you know, usually you only get the right 
answer after it’s over and you’ve gone 
home, but he talked just long enough that 
the Lord blessed me, and I thought of the 
answer. [Laughter] And when he paused for 
breath, I said, “You’re absolutely right. We 
didn't have those things when we were 
your age. We invented them.” [Laughter] 
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So now, among other things, there’s one 
more thing we can do and that is build an 
America to pass on to our children and 
grandchildren with pride. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:03 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


1984 Winter Olympic Games 





Remarks at a Reception for Members of the 
U.S. Team. February 29, 1984 





The President. Thank you very much. 
Good afternoon, and welcome to the White 
House. 

Nancy and I just want you to know how 
proud all of us—your families, your friends, 
and countrymen—how proud we are of the 
job that you did representing us in Sarajevo. 
And we were all watching and we were by 
your side, in spirit at least, during the entire 
competition. We’re aware of the enormous 
commitment of time and effort that your 
participation in the Winter Olympics repre- 
sents. 

It’s said that in sports, it’s not just the will 
to win, but the will to prepare to win that 
makes the difference. And it took enormous 
preparation for you to compete, and we're 
grateful for your dedication. Whether you 
won or lost, you’re now part of that elite 
group of citizens who represented our 
country in the Olympic games. It’s a dis- 
tinction that will be yours for the rest of 
your lives. 

For those of you who won medals, we 
have a special word of thanks. The competi- 
tion was fierce and your achievement was 
well-deserved. You’ve proven that a free 
country like ours, where support for the 
Olympics is totally voluntary, can hold its 
own against societies which subsidize their 
athletes. 

Debbie Armstrong, you not only won our 
first gold medal at the games, you're also 
the first American woman to win a gold 
medal in Olympic skiing competitions since 
1972. Your victory was especially sweet. So, 
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congratulations to you and many thanks for 
giving us all a big lift in spirit. 

And Scott Hamilton, the image of you 
skating a victory lap waving the Red, 
White, and Blue is now fixed in the 
memory of this nation. Your battle against a 
childhood illness and your commitment to 
the years of practice and training needed to 
excel on the ice now—well, they're indeed 
an inspiration. And now you hold three 
world championships and a fresh Olympic 
gold medal. 

Kitty and Peter Carruthers, you've taken 
another step up from your showing at Lake 
Placid 4 years ago. Your silver medal in the 
pairs competition adds another accomplish- 
ment to a great career that’s included many 
national titles and world team appearances 
for our country. 

And Rosalyn Sumners at the young age of 
19 took home a silver medal for figure skat- 
ing. And you add that to the world and 
national championships you’ve been win- 
ning—no wonder you're the _ honorary 
mayor of your hometown—Edmonds, 
Washington. [Laughter] If the burden gets 
too heavy, just get in touch and we'll talk 
things over. [Laughter] I know there are 
days like that. [Laughter] But I’m sure 
they’re all very proud of you. 

And, Rosalyn, with you, Scott Hamilton, 
the rest of the fine skaters, America is well 
represented on the ice. And that goes for all 
our medal winners—the Mahre brothers, 
Phil and Steve, Bill Johnson, who smoked 
them—{laughter}—and Kristen Cooper, too. 

All of you here who competed and those 
who couldn’t be with us: You gave your 
country thrills beyond description. Most im- 
portant, you reminded us that the qualities 
of personal commitment—courage, charac- 
ter, and heart—are the mark of greatness in 
sport. You have your country’s thanks and 
best wishes. And believe me, all Ameri- 
cans—Republicans, Democrats, Independ- 
ents, from whatever race, religion, or 
creed—we’re all on the same team in this,. 
cheering you on. 

This year’s winter contests were in the 
finest tradition of the Olympics. I’ve read of 
the warmth and enthusiasm with which the 
citizens of Sarajevo greeted athletes and 
visitors from around the world. I’m sure 
that the people of our country will be 
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equally as friendly and hospitable, particu- 
larly those in southern California, who will 
actively host the Summer Olympic Games. 

I was out in California not too long ago— 
you undoubtedly read that—{/aughter|— 
and they’re leaving no stone unturned in 
preparation for the games. The city of Los 
Angeles has rolled out the welcome mat, 
and I’m certain that the teams and visitors 
from around the world are going to feel as 
welcome as all of you did in Sarajevo. 

In closing, I’d like to offer a special note 
of congratulations to two other American 
medal winners in winter Olympic sports— 
Mike May and Ron Salviolo. Mike skis 
better blind than most sighted skiers. And 
your skill and your spirit are doing much to 
encourage others who might otherwise 
needlessly limit their own expectations. 
Mike, you and the other competitors here 
are a testimony to all young people that 
they should never be afraid to dream big 
dreams, and they should never hesitate to 
try to make those dreams a reality. 

I participated in sports quite awhile ago. 
And today, I work a little bit upstairs in the 
gym at staying fit. Then my other favorite 
exercise is exercising a horse. But my expe- 
rience in high school and college athletics— 
I know, as the years go by and I look back, 
more and more I see them as providing just 
as much education and as much benefit for 
me at later life than any of the things that 
happen in a classroom or a lecture hall. 

And I know in the years ahead all of you 
will feel the same way about your experi- 
ence in the Olympics. So, thank you all for 
being such fine representatives of our coun- 
try. And thank you especially for being here 
today. And now let’s get behind the 
summer team for the next round of the 
Olympics in Los Angeles. And, again, God 
bless you all. 

Mr. Hamilton. Hmmmm. [Laughter] 
Well, I’ve been elected on behalf of the 
athletes to say a few words. And it’s really a 
thrill and an honor for me to be able to 
address the President directly. I—my 
heart—again—[laughter|—— 

First, personally, I'd like to thank you for 
calling me after I won my medal. I’m sorry 
if I was short with you—{/aughter|—but I’m 
short with most people. [Laughter] 

I know as President of the United States 
you’re also the honorary president of the 


Olympic Committee. But I don’t think 
that’s enough. And I just hope I’m speaking 
the hearts of all the athletes here. We 
would like you to be a member of the 
Olympic team with all of us, and we have 
some gifts for you. 

First, we have this plaque with all the 
different disciplines of all the sports and 
their pins, their official pins, and we’d like 
you to have this. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Hamilton. Secondly, what kind of 
team member would you be if you couldn’t 
be recognized in the street as an Olympic 
athlete? [Laughter] We have this jacket, our 
official jacket, from Levi’s, and we’d like 
you to have that. And also these pins, Mrs. 
Reagan—— 

The First Lady. Thank you. 

Mr. Hamilton. _——and 
Reagan. 

The President. Thank you. 

Mr. Hamilton. And thank you from all of 
us for sharing your afternoon with us and 
for having—I know it’s an extreme honor 
and a thrill for all of us to finally meet you. 
Thank you very much. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. Thank you all very much. We’re 
very greatly honored. And I have to confess 
to you that I once did have some dreams 
myself. But it was before the water froze; I 
was going to do it in swimming. [Laughter] 
So, finally, I've made the Olympic team. 
[Laughter] 


President 


Note: The President spoke at 2:11 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


American Legion Auxiliary 





Remarks at the Auxiliary’s Awareness 
Assembly. March 1, 1984 





Madam President, I'll be sure and just 
keep that one hat on—{/aughter|—not wear 
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the other one here today. 

But it’s wonderful to be here and to see 
so many of you from out there in the heart- 
lands of America here in Washington. I’m 
sure the city isn’t looking its best for you, 
but it’s just a little too chilly for the cherry 
blossoms yet. And most of the heated 
air that’s normally found in Washington has 
moved out on the campaign trail. 
[Laughter] 

There’s one good thing about a political 
year, though. It’s the chance to meet with 
so many of you who are not part of the 
permanent Washington establishment. And 
you should be commended for being part of 
the American Legion Auxiliary’s Awareness 
Assembly and participating in the briefings 
that you'll be getting this week from gov- 
ernment officials. But I hope that you'll 
keep in mind something that I’ve learned 
in the past few years. The conventional 
wisdom in this town isn’t always on target. 

There’s one informal survey I could give 
as an example that’s mentioned in the book 
“The Real Campaign.” And that was taken 
at almost exactly this same time 4 years ago 
during the height of the Presidential pri- 
mary season. Members of the Washington 
Press Club were asked to predict who 
would be the President of the United States 
in 1981. One candidate—and I won’t men- 
tion any names—got 197 votes. Another got 
65. And there were two others with 19 
each. And then there was one other candi- 
date whose vote total was so insignificant 
that it wasn’t even reported. But I didn’t let 
that discourage me. [Laughter] 

When we came to Washington 3 years 
ago—3 years and a month or so ago—we 
came having announced that we’d chal- 
lenge the conventional wisdom and show 
that campaign promises could be kept. We 
wanted to reverse a domestic policy of tax 
and tax and spend and spend and end a 
foreign policy of watching the chances for 
peace with freedom, democracy, and digni- 
ty steadily retreat. So, one by one, we dealt 
with the critical problems that faced our 
people. 


1JIn introducing the President, Anna 
Gear asked the audience to welcome him 
“not as a candidate for reelection, but as 
President.” 
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First it was inflation, once at 12.4 per- 
cent, now down to around 4 percent. Then 
Federal spending growth, cut more than in 
half. Now, we'd been told this couldn’t be 
done. Then the prime interest rate—21% 
percent—the highest since the Civil War— 
cut nearly in half to 11 percent. And then 
the unemployment rate. This one really 
shocked Washington’s doomsayers. It’s been 
dropping faster than during any recovery in 
the last 30 years. For 14 months, we have 
averaged 300,000 people a month going 
back to work. 


And on the foreign front, America is re- 
storing her strength in words and in deeds. 
The decay in our military ships that 
couldn’t leave port and aircraft that 
couldn’t take off, a rapid deployment force 
that was neither rapid, deployable, or much 
of a force—all of that’s behind us now. 


That same uniform that so many of your 
fathers, brothers, husbands, sons, and 
daughters brought such honor to is being 
worn today with pride by millions of young 
Americans. And all of you know far better 
than most how important it is that these 
young men and women, poised and ready, 
are equipped with the best that we can 
give them. Their readiness and resolve are 
the greatest guarantee that we have that 
our young people will never again see the 
face of battle, bear the burden of war that 
we've had to do in the past. There’ve been 
four wars in my lifetime. None of them 
started because America was too strong. 


We're seeing to it that America stands 
proud again, that American citizens, wheth- 
er they’re navy pilots in the Gulf of Sidra or 
medical students in Grenada, can no longer 
be attacked or their lives endangered with 
impunity. And about that Grenada rescue 
mission—wasn’t it nice for a change to see 
graffiti on foreign walls that read, “God 
bless America,” not “Yankee go home”? 


I have to interrupt to tell you, I just re- 
ceived a phone call a little while ago— 
about 2:30 this morning, Cap Weinberger 
arrived back from his trip to Europe and 
the Middle East. He had been out there on 
the vessels talking to our marines and tell- 
ing them how proud we all were—those 
who have been taken offshore in Beirut. 
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This is the same unit that was also at Grena- 
da. And then later he was walking through 
and among the marines there and talking to 
some of them, and he came to one who 
seemed a little smaller than the rest. He 
was pretty short. And Cap asked him, he 
said, “Tell me. Which do you think was the 
best and the most important mission—Gre- 
nada or Beirut?” And the kid just looked at 
him for a second and then said, “Both.” 

Across the globe, Soviet expansionism, 
once unchecked, has now been blunted. 
And for the first time in a long while, an 
American administration is leveling with 
the American people and the rest of the 
world about the crucial nature of the strug- 
gle between democracy and totalitarianism. 

Yet even as we’ve been candid about our 
adversaries, we’ve pushed forward a series 
of negotiating initiatives which, I believe, 
will eventually lead to not just arms control 
but arms reductions. And we must continue 
working until that day arrives when nuclear 
weapons have been banished from the face 
of the Earth. 

Three years then—the direction of our 
domestic and foreign policies has been fun- 
damentally changed. At the same time we 
were dealing with the pressing problems of 
our economy and national security, the 
problem of crime and the career criminal 
has remained among our top priorities. The 
8-point program that I announced over a 
year ago is beginning to show some gratify- 
ing results. 

Drug-related arrests are averaging a thou- 
sand a month and convictions 800 a month, 
and Federal law enforcement has taken out 
of circulation 2% million pounds of illicit 
drugs and 20 million doses of prescription 
drugs. FBI organized crime convictions are 
up from 515 in fiscal ’81 to 1,331 in 1983. 
After years of decline in our investigative 
forces, more than a thousand new investiga- 
tors and 200 new prosecutors joined the 
fight last year against crime. 

We've improved State and local coopera- 
tion through local law enforcement coordi- 
nating committees and the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Governors Project. We’ve added 
prison space and improved training oppor- 
tunities for local and State police. We’ve 
brought the FBI in on major drug cases. 
Our 12 new regional drug task forces are 
bringing in the big cases against major drug 


traffickers. And we’ve stepped up our edu- 
cational efforts so we can take potential 
drug customers away from the dealers, be- 
cause just reducing the supply of drugs isn’t 
good enough. We can’t solve the problem 
until we turn off the customers. 

Our organized crime commission, headed 
by Judge Irving Kaufman, will put the 
menace of organized crime, well, where it 
belongs: front and center on the American 
agenda. Our goal is a frontal assault on 
criminal syndicates in America. We mean to 
cripple the mobsters’ organization, dry up 
their profits, and put their members behind 
bars where they belong. 

Through our victims of crime task force 
and the family violence task force, we have 
launched major initiatives to improve the 
treatment of innocent victims of crime and 
solve the problem of violence in American 
households. 

In all these things, we’re doing our best 
to deliver on our promises and keep faith 
with the American people. We’ve shown 
that America’s problem wasn’t a great na- 
tional malaise at all, but a failure of leader- 
ship in the Nation’s Capital. 

Yet, even all this progress—progress 
we’ve won together—hasn’t satisfied some 
of the doomcriers who even now are saying 
that our country’s on the wrong course. I 
just wish that those who were so pessimistic 
about America’s future would remember 
the record of the last 3 years. 

You know, if you'll forgive me—a little 
story from show-business world—some of 
these cynical, professional pessimists remind 
me of the story of a young performer who 
was auditioning for a hard-bitten theatrical 
agent. He wanted to get into vaudeville. 
And the agent’s sitting out there in the the- 
atre all by himself with his cigar, said to 
the—“Okay, kid, let’s see what you can do.” 
Well, the young fellow walked up on the 
stage and then suddenly just took off. And 
he flew up and over the balcony, circled a 
couple of times, flew around the ceiling, 
came back to a perfect landing on the 
stage, and took a bow. And the agent took 
the cigar out of his mouth and said, “Okay, 
kid, what else do you do beside bird imita- 
tions?” [Laughter] 

We have come a long way, and success is 
in sight. The 3-year record of this adminis- 
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tration shows how dramatically we broke 
with the legacy of an awful, immediate 
past. This administration has a_ strong 
record, a hopeful record. It’s open to scruti- 
ny; we welcome it. 

You know, there are old rules in politics— 
for example, in a campaign year: Don’t get 
over confident. President Dewey told me 
about that one. [Laughter] And then there’s 
a very pertinent one, namely that the 
people don’t want to hear so much about 
where we’ve been, but about where we’re 
going; not so much about what’s been done, 
but what needs to be done. 

And the issue before the American 
people is the issue of the future. Will Amer- 
ica return to the days of malaise and confu- 
sion? Will we go back to double-digit infla- 
tion, skyrocketing interest rates, and eco- 
nomic stagnation and decline? Will we 
return to self-delusion about our adversaries 
and retreat in the face of provocation and 
aggression, to the days of decaying defenses 
and shattered prestige? Or will we get on 
with the unfinished agenda of the eighties? 
This is the real issue before us. 


Will we continue America’s progress 


toward a strong economic recovery at 
home, a strong defense abroad, a return to 
discipline and excellence in our schools, a 
crackdown on criminal elements in our so- 


ciety, and a 


values? 

Now, I’m sure you’ve heard some who 
are out of step with the American public on 
all these issues using words like “fairness” 
and “compassion,” possibly because they're 
stuck for something meaningful to say. I 
think it’s time for these experts on fairness 
and compassion to answer a few questions. 

Let these experts on fairness explain to 
working Americans why it is fair to oppose 
tax cuts and tax indexing and why they 
want to take those tax breaks away from 
the American people. 

Or let them explain why, when the over- 
whelming majority of Americans favor a 
balanced budget amendment, they think 
it’s fair to bitterly oppose it. 

And on another important constitutional 
amendment, favored overwhelmingly by 
the American people, will somebody get 
them to tell us why it is compassionate to 
deny schoolchildren a right even the Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress have and 
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that is to open each day with a simple 
prayer? 

And can they explain why they’re so bit- 
terly opposed to tuition tax credits and why 
they think it’s fair for one parochial or pri- 
vate school parents to be forced to pay 
twice for their children’s education? 

And why these fairness experts and com- 
passion crusaders have bottled up effective 
anticrime legislation on Capitol Hill for 2 
years in a row? Where’s the compassion in 
forgetting the victims of crime? What is fair 
about holding up urgently needed reform 
of our bail and parole systems, about refus- 
ing to revise the exclusionary rule or reinsti- 
tute the death penalty? The Senate has 
adopted a significant package of these very 
anticrime measures. Now it’s time for the 
House to act. 

And, you know, if I could interject some- 
thing here, I mentioned the exclusionary 
rule, and I’ve discovered that a great many 
people aren’t quite aware what we're talk- 
ing about. We’re talking about technicalities 
that are invoked in court to deny the intro- 
duction of legitimate evidence. And I'll give 
you an example. Happened in our own 
State of California several years ago. Two 
narcotics agents, based on evidence suggest- 
ing that a man and woman, living in a 
home there, were peddling heroin. They 
got from a judge a search warrant, legally 
and legitimately, to go in and search that 
house to see if they could find the heroin. 
Well, they searched, and they couldn’t find 
it. And then, as they were leaving, on a 
hunch, one of them turned back to the 
baby in the crib and took off its diapers, 
and there was the heroin. The evidence was 
thrown out of court because the baby 
hadn’t given its permission to be searched. 
That became known as the diaper case. And 
of course, the word was out, that’s where 
you can hide heroin, and no one can touch 
you. 

Well, I believe those who are so quick to 
find fault with what we and the American 
people have achieved during the past 3 
years Owe an accounting to the American 
people. Perhaps they can explain how 
under the guise of compassion and fairness 
those who once stood for the working 
people have now divorced themselves from 
the concerns of everyday Americans and 
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turned themselves over to the trendy poli- 
tics of the special interest groups. Maybe 
they could explain why they’re opposed to 
tax cuts, to the balanced budget amend- 
ment, to the prayer amendment, to tuition 
tax credits, to anticrime legislation, to ade- 
quate defense spending. 

I think the debate now getting underway 
in America is an especially important one, 
that these days are momentous ones for our 
country, that the choices we make will have 
much to do with the fate of freedom and 
prosperity for the rest of this century. And 
I've often thought that the worst legacy of 
those grim years at the end of the seventies 
was the loss of self-confidence by our lead- 
ers in our institutions and people. More 
than a few of those leaders openly blamed 
their own inadequacies on our system of 
government and on you, our people as a 
whole. : 

Well, the last 3 years have shown just 
how wrong they were, just how resourceful 
the American people still are, and just how 
resilient our system is, and how willing the 
heart of America remains. Those of you 
here today from, as I said, the heartlands 


know what I’m talking about. Your organi- 
zation and the dedication you bring to it is 
one of the many examples of America’s en- 
during vitality and energy. 

You know, during the days of World War 
I, not long before the American Legion was 
founded in Paris, some of the allied com- 


manders doubted whether the green 
American troops were really up to the job. 
And then during a great offensive in the 
Argonne Forest, the allies and the enemy 
found out just how very quickly these 
young Americans—they found out what 
they were made of. 

Now, some of you may remember the 
story in that war of the Lost Battalion, a 
group of American soldiers trapped behind 
enemy lines who joined together, fought for 
days with incredible gallantry against over- 
whelming odds. And then when the surren- 
der demand finally came, the reply came 
from the throats of those young Americans 
who united and shouted, “Come on over 
and get us!” Well, the enemy came over, 
and they got nothing except defeat. 

Twenty-six years later, not far away from 
that same World War I battlefield, another 
group of American soldiers would cheer 


when their commander responded to a sur- 
render demand by an overwhelming enemy 
with one immortal word: “Nuts!” 

In both instances, the challenge then 
before Americans was to win a war. Today, 
the challenge before Americans is to pre- 
vent a war. 

You know far better than most how im- 
portant this work is, how high the price of 
war really is, and how great the heartbreak 
that it brings. But you also know that an 
America, strong at home and strong abroad, 
will never again pay that price or know that 
heartbreak. 

Only the strong are free, and peace 
comes only through strength. With your 
continued support and help we can keep 
America strong, free, prosperous, and at 
peace. America is moving forward again. 
Let’s keep her there. 

Thank you, God bless you, and God bless 


America. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:55 a.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


United States-Morocco Agreement on 
the Voice of America 





Remarks at the Signing Ceremony. 
March 1, 1984 





The President. Well, good afternoon. 
We've just had a meeting in the Oval 
Office. And I am delighted to welcome you 
all to the White House to witness the sign- 
ing of our agreement on modernizing the 
Voice of America relay station in Tangier. 

I’m pleased to call on Director Wick and 
Minister Filali to sign this agreement, an 
important step towards strengthening the 
signal of the Voice of America. 


[At this point, the agreement was signed.] 


Secretary Shultz. 1 didn’t know Charlie 
Wick could sign something with such a 
flourish. [Laughter] 

The President. Now, if that station ever 
needs a sports announcer—{/aughter|—— 

We come together today as people of two 
free nations, bound by common ideals and 
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aspirations. And one of the most important 
ideals that we share is our belief in the 
power of truth. Truth is mankind’s best 
hope for a better world. 

The Voice of America has been a strong 
voice for truth, and despite problems of an- 
tiquated equipment and Soviet jamming, 
the Voice of America has been able to 
spread its message of truth around the 
world. 

Were it not for many years of neglect, 
the Voice of America could be heard more 
clearly by many more people around the 
globe. And that’s why our administration 
has made the same kind of commitment to 
modernizing the Voice of America that 
President Eisenhower and President Ken- 
nedy brought to the space program. It’s our 
firm commitment to Voice of America mod- 
ernization which brings us here today. 

Millions of people who long to hear the 
truth will benefit from this agreement. And 
by increasing the direct flow of information 
to the people and allowing them to make 
up their own minds about the major issues 
of the day, we'll be serving the cause of 
peace and human rights. 

America’s ties with Morocco go _ back 
more than 200 years—long before the 
advent of international broadcasting. Our 
relations are warm and close, and we share 
many of the same values. The cooperation 
between our two countries is symbolized by 
this agreement. And I want to say how 
much I, as well as Ambassador Reed, 
Charles Wick, Ken Tomlinson, and others at 
the Voice of America appreciate the coop- 
erative spirit that has characterized the ne- 
gotiating between our two countries. 

I would particularly like to express my 
gratitude to His Majesty, King Hassan II for 
his role in this negotiation. His involvement 
and wise counsel were critical to its success- 
ful conclusion, and we owe him a debt of 
gratitude. 

So, thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
The ceremony was attended by Moroccan 
and U.S. officials, including Prime Minister 
Mohamed Karim Lamrani of Morocco, Sec- 
retary of State George P. Shultz, and Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs Robert C. McFarlane. Minister of 
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Information Abdellatif Filali signed the 
agreement on behalf of Morocco, and 
Charles Z. Wick, Director of the United 
States Information Agency, signed on 
behalf of the United States. 


United States-France Convention on the 
Transfer of Sentenced Persons 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. March 1, 1984 





To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Convention Between the 
United States of America and France on the 
Transfer of Sentenced Persons, which was 
signed at Washington on January 25, 1983. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the treaty. 

The Convention would permit citizens of 
either nation who had been convicted in 
the courts of the other country to serve 
their sentences in their home country; in 
each case the consent of the offender as 
well as the approval of the authorities of 
the two Governments would be required. 

This Convention is significant because it 
represents an attempt to resolve a situation 
which has inflicted substantial hardships on 
a number of citizens of each country and 
has caused concern to both Governments. 
The treaty is similar to those currently in 
force with Bolivia, Canada, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, and Turkey. I recommend 
that the Senate give favorable consideration 
to this Convention at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 1, 1984. 


Completion of Airport in Grenada 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. March 2, 1984 





We are pleased to announce today that 
the United States will assist the Govern- 
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ment of Grenada in its efforts to complete 
the airport at Point Salines. Following a de- 
tailed feasibility study, commissioned by 
USAID, and after considering the Grena- 
dian Government’s request, the President 
determined that the airport is vital to the 
revival of Grenada’s economy, which was 
left in shambles following 4% years of mis- 
management under the Cuban-supported 
Bishop regime. 

In a February 27, 1984, letter to Nicholas 
Brathwaite, Chairman of the Advisory 
Council of Grenada, the President said that 
the United States is “committed to the 
timely completion” of the airport “as quick- 
ly as possible.” The airport is expected to 
boost tourism in Grenada, generating badly 
needed hard currency to enable the private 
sector oriented economy to revitalize itself. 

While the United States plans to contrib- 
ute a substantial part of the estimated $24 
million to finish the project, other countries 
have indicated they are prepared to partici- 
pate in the financing of the airport as well. 


Republican Women Officials 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon for 


the Elected Officials. March 2, 1984 





Well, good afternoon and welcome. It’s 
good to see so many old friends and have a 
chance to make new ones. And a warm 
welcome to Congresswomen Olympia 
Snowe and Claudine Schneider. Where are 
you? There you are. All right. 


And it’s always a pleasure to be joined by 
two of the most important women in my 
life—Nancy and Maureen. I want you to 
know Nancy warmed my heart recently 
when she introduced me at the Susan B. 
Anthony birthday celebration. She said that 
I had helped her and Maureen quite a lot 
through the years, and then she said, “be- 
cause, as we all know, behind every success- 
ful woman there’s a dedicated man.” 
[Laughter] 


And my special congratulations are in 
order for one person here—Connecticut 
State Senator Adela Eads. Happy birthday. 


I’m pleased that we have with us some of 
our outstanding women from the White 
House Personnel and Legislative Offices, 
and I also notice we’ve been joined by a 
few of the men on our staff. They do sort of 
stand out. [Laughter] But many thanks to 
Jim Baker for inviting all of you here. 

And permit me to begin by giving each 
of you high praise and heartfelt thanks for 
all you’ve done for our Republican cause. 
Politics has its share of fun and glamour, 
but in the end it’s sheer, unrelenting hard 
work from people like you that makes it 
possible for us to put our beliefs into prac- 
tice. And the role you play is especially im- 
portant because you demonstrate the Re- 
publican commitment to American women. 

The GOP commitment to women runs 
deep, from its support of women suffrage to 
when it was first to elect a woman to the 
United States Congress and the only party 
to ever elect women to the United States 
Senate who were not first filling unexpired 
terms. Today, the two women in the 
Senate—my friends, Nancy Kassebaum and 
Paula Hawkins—are Republicans. And we 
have nine outstanding Republican women 
in the House of Representatives. Now, isn’t 
it time we give them more company? 

In this administration, we’ve appointed 
women to positions of top responsibility— 
women like our United Nations Ambassa- 
dor, Jeane Kirkpatrick, our Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, Margaret 
Heckler, our Secretary of Transportation, 
Elizabeth Dole, Assistant to the President 
for Public Liaison, Faith Whittlesey, and 
many other women on the White House 
staff who are with us today. And one of my 
proudest days in office was when I appoint- 
ed Sandra Day O’Connor to be the first 
woman in history on the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

But just as important, today there are 
thousands of able Republican women like 
you that are serving in public office outside 
Washington. You in State legislatures and 
other State and local offices are on the 
frontlines of democracy, putting your be- 
liefs into practice close to the people. We 
look on you as leaders who truly know what 
the American people think and need. 

And just as we're eager to see the 
number of Republican women officeholders 
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grow at the national level, we're deter- 
mined to see those numbers grow in every 
American town, city, and State. And togeth- 
er, we Republicans are working to reshape 
America’s destiny. Everyone who takes 
part—from stuffing envelopes to running 
for town council to holding national office— 
is making history. 

And I know you're having briefings all 
day, but if I could just take a moment I'd 
like to give you an overview of some of our 
accomplishments. And if you've heard it 
before, please don’t stop me—{laughter|—I 
enjoy saying it so much. 

Just 3 years ago, we inherited a mess: 
soaring inflation and interest rates and de- 
clining productivity. And the month that I 
stood on the steps of the Capitol to take my 
oath of office, inflation was in double digits 
and the prime interest rate had hit the 
highest peak since the Civil War. 

The economic crisis struck women hard. 
The majority of elderly Americans living on 
fixed incomes are women, and they found 
their purchasing power eaten up by that 
inflation. Working women saw jobs become 
more and more scarce. Homemakers found 
that 12%-percent inflation made it a night- 
mare to try and buy groceries and pay the 
bills. And the thousands of women who 
wanted to start their own businesses saw 
2l-percent prime rate slam shut the doors 
of opportunity. 

When we took office, the economy was 
job one. And with Republicans in control of 
the Senate, we moved quickly to set our 
program in place. And believe me, if we 
had not had one House of the Congress, we 
couldn’t have achieved what we've 
achieved so far. 

We reduced the growth of Federal spend- 
ing. We pruned needless regulations. 
George Bush was in charge of that, and we 
hacked them out by the score. We reduced 
personal income tax rates, passed an historic 
tax reform called indexing, which means 
that government can never again use infla- 
tion to profit at the people’s expense. We 
reduced the marriage tax penalty, almost 
doubled the maximum child care credit, in- 
creased the limits for IRA and Keogh con- 
tributions, and eliminated estate taxes on 
family farms and businesses for surviving 
spouses. 
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Now today, from Maine to California, a 
powerful economic recovery is taking place. 
The prime rate is almost half what it was 
when we took office. Inflation has plum- 
meted by two-thirds, to about 4 percent. 
Factory orders, retail sales, and housing 
starts are up. Speaking of housing, this 
morning the news was released for January: 
688,000 new houses were sold in America 
and, except for December of 1983, that was 
the highest figure for any month since 
1979. 

The American worker’s real wages are 
rising. The stock market has come back to 
life, providing new funds for growing sec- 
tors of the economy and raising the value of 
pension funds where millions of workers 
have their retirement savings. The best 
news of all is that last year more than 4 
million Americans found jobs. That’s the 
steepest 12-month drop in the unemploy- 
ment rate in more than 30 years. 

The economic crisis hit women hard, but 
today’s recovery is giving women new op- 
portunities. The unemployment rate among 
adult women has dropped from 9.1 to 7.1 
percent. And today, more women have jobs 
than ever before in our Nation’s history. 
And the jobs women hold are getting better 
and better. In 1983, women filled over 60 
percent of all the new jobs in managerial, 
professional, and technical fields. And the 
number of women-owned businesses is 
growing twice as fast as those owned by 
men. 

In foreign policy, we’re acting with a new 
firmness and sense of purpose. From Cen- 
tral America to Western Europe to an 
island called Grenada, we’ve worked to 
defend freedom and peace. And while 
events in Lebanon have been painful, our 
presence there has prevented far greater 
destruction and loss of life than would oth- 
erwise have taken place. In our dealings 
with the Soviets, the prospects for world 
peace stand on a new and firm footing. 

Let me take just a moment to mention 
two vital matters now that are before the 
Congress, and the first is crime. For too 
many years the scales of justice have been 
tilted in favor of the criminals, with devas- 
tating results. Rising crime rates, a flood of 
illegal drugs, billions of dollars worth of 
property stolen or destroyed each year and, 
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worst of all, millions of Americans living 
their daily lives in fear. We were deter- 
mined to restore balance to our criminal 
justice system, and I think we’ve made 
genuine progress. 

In 1982 the crime rate dropped by 4.3 
percent, and that was the sharpest decline 
in 10 years. But we still have much to do. 
Recently the Senate passed our compre- 
hensive crime control act and _ several 
other related crime bills. But in the House, 
the Democrats have stalled these vital bills 
by bottling them up in committee. 

Now let me give you some examples of 
the reforms the House Democrats are 
blocking. One reform makes sentencing 
more uniform and certain. There’s nothing 
complicated about this. The sentence im- 
posed should be the sentence served. Why 
should any right-minded person oppose that 
reform? Another reform involving the so- 
called exclusionary rule would allow evi- 
dence obtained reasonably and in good 
faith to be used in a criminal trial. It would 
help keep criminals from going free on 
technicalities. Now, who could object to 
that in good conscience? 

I have a favorite story I like to tell as an 
example of the exclusionary rule at work. It 
was in California, San Bernardino, several 
years ago. Two narcotics agents with a le- 
gitimate warrant, obtained in the legal way, 
to search a house where they believed 
heroin was being sold, searched the house 
and couldn’t find the heroin. A man and 
woman lived there. And they were starting 
out the door when one of them, on a 
hunch, just turned back to the crib where 
the sleeping baby lay and took off its dia- 
pers and there was the heroin. Evidence 
thrown out of court; they went free because 
the baby had not given its permission to be 
searched. 

Well, we think these crime bills should be 
above partisan politics, and I urge you to 
join in pressing for action. 

The second issue is school prayer. I 
deeply believe that the loving God who 
gave us this land should never have been 
expelled from America’s classrooms. If the 
Congress can begin its day with prayer, 
children can, too. Not that Congress maybe 
doesn’t need it more than the children do— 
[laughter|—present company excepted. 
[Laughter] 


But I think the country agrees with this. 
The polls show that by a majority of 80 
percent, the American people want volun- 
tary prayer back in our schools. Soon the 
Senate will vote on a constitutional amend- 
ment to permit voluntary vocal prayer in 
our schools. If the amendment passes the 
Senate, we'll have to work to get a vote in 
the House. But neither one will happen 
without our support. If ever there was a 
time for the people of this country to make 
their voices heard, that time is now. 

Please support the school prayer amend- 
ment in your home States, and tell your 
Senators and Representatives here in Wash- 
ington where you stand. Passage of the 
amendment would reaffirm one of the most 
fundamental American values—faith. 

President Lincoln’s portrait hangs above 
the fireplace in this room. And more than a 
century ago, he said America was the last, 
best hope of Earth. Well today, the light of 
that hope is once again aglow. Together, we 
can make it a shining beacon for all man- 
kind. 

Thank you, and God bless you. And let’s 
have dessert. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 12:53 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Women’s History Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5155. March 2, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In countless ways, both recorded and un- 
recorded, women have played a vital role in 
the development of this Nation. The great- 
ness of the United States reflects the accom- 
plishments of American women throughout 
our history. 

Today, whether single or married, with 
children or other dependents, women con- 
tinue to assume critically important leader- 
ship positions in our Nation’s economic, cul- 
tural, and social life. They are contributing 
substantially to the character and growth of 
the economy and permanently influencing 
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the development of our political, commer- 
cial, judicial, and legal institutions. 

Although women have always constituted 
a significant portion of America’s labor 
force and, in fact, represent nearly half of it 
today, more and more of them are serving 
in demanding and rewarding professional 
jobs. Women are university presidents, as- 
tronauts, military officers, corporate offi- 
cials, labor leaders, business owners, and 
members of innumerable other professions. 
They serve in State and local governments 
as well as in the Federal government and 
the United States Congress. They are mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet, the diplo- 
matic corps, and, making more history in 
1981, a woman is now a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Women who work in the traditional roles 
of mothers and homemakers continue to be 
a wellspring of our Nation’s strength, help- 
ing us to maintain our social and spiritual 
values. They have fostered unity and stabil- 
ity in our families, which are the corner- 
stone of American life. They serve as the 
backbone of our volunteer movement, 


which certainly is one of the most powerful 


forces for good anywhere on the earth. The 
vision of women has made them leaders in 
many causes which have brought important 
social reform in such areas as abolition, 
health care, child labor laws, temperance, 
voting rights, and improvement of industri- 
al labor conditions. 

It is appropriate that all Americans recog- 
nize the outstanding achievements of 
women and celebrate their continuing con- 
tributions to our Nation and its heritage. 

The Congress, by H.J. Res. 422, has desig- 
nated the week beginning March 4, 1984, 
as “Women’s History Week” and has re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning March 
4, 1984, as Women’s History Week. I en- 
courage all individuals, governmental agen- 
cies, and private institutions and _ associ- 
ations throughout the country to observe 
this occasion by participating in appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 2nd day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
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four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:32 p.m., March 2, 1984) 


International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico 





Executive Order 12467. March 2, 1984 





By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including Sec- 
tion 1 of the International Organizations 
Immunities Act (59 Stat. 669, 22 U.S.C. 
288), it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section I. The International Boundary 
and Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico (hereinafter referred to as “the 
Commission’’), in which the United States 
participates pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 277 et 
seq., and inter alia, the 1889 International 
Boundary Convention (26 Stat. 1512, 9 
Bevans 877), and the 1944 Treaty Relating 
to the Utilization of the Waters of the Colo- 
rado and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio 
Grande (59 Stat. 1219, 9 Bevans 1166), is 
hereby designated as a public international 
organization entitled to enjoy the privi- 
leges, exemptions, and immunities con- 
ferred by the International Organizations 
Immunities Act. This designation shall not 
be deemed to abridge in any respect the 
privileges, exemptions or immunities which 
the Commission may have acquired or may 
acquire by international agreement or by 
Congressional action. 

Sec. 2. This designation shall not extend 
to the United States Section of the Commis- 
sion in respect of matters within its exclu- 
sive control, supervision or jurisdiction, or 
within the sole discretion of the United 
States Commissioner, pursuant to interna- 
tional agreements in force with the United 
Mexican States, statute or other authority. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 2, 1984. 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:33 p.m., March 2, 1984) 


Veterans’ Compensation and Program 
Improvements Amendments 
of 1984 





Statement on Signing S. 1388 Into Law. 
March 2, 1984 





I am very pleased to sign S. 1388, the ° 


Veterans’ Compensation and Program Im- 
provements Amendments of 1984. This bill 
will provide a 3.5-percent cost-of-living in- 
crease in the monthly compensation checks 
of some 2.3 million veterans with service- 
connected disabilities. It will also provide 
the same percentage cost-of-living increase 
to approximately 319,000 widows and chil- 
dren of veterans whose deaths were serv- 
ice-connected. These increases will be effec- 
tive on April 1, 1984. 

Compensation benefits to our disabled 
veterans and their survivors are a reflection 
of the deep gratitude of all Americans to 
those men and women who suffered inju- 
ries or died in the service of their country. 
This legislation demonstrates the Nation’s 
continuing commitment and support for 
these men and women, and their survivors. 

S. 1388 will also benefit our veterans in 
many other ways. For instance, this legisla- 
tion increases the maximum rate of disabil- 
ity compensation payable to hearing-im- 
paired blinded veterans and liberalizes eli- 
gibility for compensation of certain other 
groups. It improves the Veterans Adminis- 
tration’s education, home loan, and medical 
construction programs, in a number of re- 
spects. It extends the State veterans ceme- 
teries grant program for 5 years. And, final- 
ly, it increases the membership of the 
Board of Veterans Appeals in order to im- 
prove timeliness in processing appeals from 
veterans. 

I am gratified that the 3.5-percent in- 
crease in compensation benefits, as well as 
other provisions contained in S. 1388 that I 
proposed in my fiscal year 1984 budget, will 
now become a reality. 


Chairman Alan Simpson and Chairman 
Sonny Montgomery and the other members 
of the Senate and House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committees are to be commended for their 
skillful and dedicated stewardship of this 
bill. 


Note: As enacted, S. 1388 is Public Law 98- 
223, approved March 2. 


President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board 





Appointment of Henry A. Kissinger as a 
Member. March 2, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Henry A. Kissinger to be a 
member of the President’s Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board. This is an initial ap- 
pointment. 

Dr. Kissinger is chairman of Kissinger As- 
sociates, Inc. He is a consultant to Goldman 
Sachs & Co. and is chairman of the interna- 
tional advisory committee for the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. Dr. Kissinger serves at 
Georgetown University as counselor to the 
Center for Strategic and International Stud- 
ies and professor of diplomacy at the School 
of Foreign Service at Georgetown Universi- 
ty. He is also a senior fellow of the Aspen 
Institute, a member of the board of trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City, and chairman of the board of the 
International House. He serves as a contrib- 
uting analyst to the American Broadcasting 
Co. 

He served as Secretary of State in 1973- 
1977. Previously he served at the White 
House as Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs in 1969-1974. In 
1951-1969, he held various positions at Har- 
vard University including lecturer, professor 
of the department of government, and di- 
rector of the defense studies program. He 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1973 
and the Presidential Medal of Freedom in’ 
1977. 

Dr. Kissinger graduated from Harvard 
University (A.B., 1950; M.A., 1952; Ph. D., 
1954). He is married, has two children, and 
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resides in New York City. He was born May 
27, 1923, in Fiirth, Germany. 


National Historical Publications and 
Records Commission 





Appointment of William A. Schambra as a 
Member. March 2, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint William A. Schambra to be a 
member of the National Historical Publica- 
tions and Records Commission for a term 
expiring December 26, 1987. He will suc- 
ceed Norbert Brockman. 

Dr. Schambra is a resident fellow at the 
American Enterprise Institute. Previously 
he was assistant director of the Project to 
Study the Constitution at the American En- 
terprise Institute in 1979-1983, associate 
editor of Public Opinion magazine in 1977- 
1979, and instructor at Northern Illinois 
University in 1976-1977. 

He graduated from Michigan State Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1971) and Northern [Illinois 
University (M.A., 1973; Ph. D., 1983). He is 
married, has one child, and resides in Alex- 
andria, Va. He was born March 27, 1949, in 
Freeport, Tex. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 26 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House following a weekend 
stay at Camp David, Md. 


February 27 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 
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—the National Governors’ Association; 

—the Vice President for a luncheon meet- 
ing; 

—Walter Leon Cutler, U.S. Ambassador 
to Saudi Arabia, prior to departure for 
his overseas post. 

Late in the afternoon, the President held 

a series of meetings in the Oval Office with 
Members of Congress and their constitu- 
ents. Among the visitors was former base- 
ball player Carl Yastrzemski, of the Boston 
Red Sox, who conducted a short interview 
with the President and presented him with a 
baseball commemorative ring. 

The President transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the 
Senate the report on the activities of coun- 
tries within the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, pursuant to Public Law 
98-151. The report assesses the degree of 
support of United States foreign policy in 
the United Nations context by the govern- 
ments of countries which are members of 
the United Nations. 


February 28 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—mernbers of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet, for a discussion of consult- 
ing service controls, a review of adviso- 
ry committees, and a report on the cur- 
rent status of efforts to obtain a consti- 
tutional amendment for voluntary 
prayer in public schools; 

—actress Shelley Long, chairperson of the 
1984 Interagency Savings Bond Com- 
mittee. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 17th annual report on the oper- 
ation of the Automotive Products Trade Act 
of 1965. 


February 29 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—members of the House Republican 
Whip organization; 
—Foreign Minister Hans van den Broek 
of the Netherlands. 


March 1 


The President met at the White House 
with: . 





—members of the White House staff; 
—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 
fairs to discuss youth unemployment. 
Late in the afternoon, the President at- 
tended a reception in the East Room for 
participants in the Vietnam Veterans Lead- 
ership Program. 


March 2 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

In the evening, the President went to the 
Sheraton Washington Hotel to attend the 
llth annual Conservative Political Action 
Conference dinner. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 29 


John W. Stokes, Jr., 

of Georgia, to be United States Marshal for 
the Middle District of Georgia for the term 
of 4 years, vice Dwayne W. Gilbert, term 
expired. 


Submitted March 1 


Harry W. Shlaudeman, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador at Large. 


Fred T. Goldberg, Jr., 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant General 
Counsel in the Department of the Treasury 
(Chief Counsel for the Internal Revenue 
Service), vice Kenneth W. Gideon, resigned. 


Neal B. Biggers, 

of Mississippi, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of Mississip- 
pi, vice William C. Keady, retired. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted March 2 


Robert R. Beezer, 

of Washington, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Ninth Circuit, vice Eugene A. 
Wright, retired. 


Frieda Waldman, 

of California, to be a Governor of the 
United States Postal Service for the term 
expiring December 8, 1992, vice Robert L. 
Hardesty, term expired, to which position 
she was appointed during the recess of the 
Senate from November 18, 1983, until Janu- 
ary 23, 1984. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 27 


Text: 

Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate transmitting a 
report, pursuant to Public Law 98-151, on 
the activities of countries within the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies 


Released February 28 


Advance text: 
Toast at the state dinner honoring Presi- 
dent Rudolf Kirchschlager of Austria 


Released February 29 


Announcement: 
Nomination of John W. Stokes, Jr., to be 
United States Marshal for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Georgia 


Statement: 

On the index of leading economic indica- 
tors for January—by Larry Speakes, Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President. 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released March 1 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Neal B. Biggers to be United 
States District Judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi 


Advance text: 


Remarks to the American Legion Auxiliary 
Awareness Assembly 


Released March 2 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert R. Beezer to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Ninth 
Circuit 


Advance text: 


Remarks to the llth annual Conservative 
Political Action Conference dinner 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 29 


H.R. 4956 / Public Law 98-222 
An act to extend the authorities under the 
Export Administration Act of 1979. 


Approved March 2 


S. 1388 / Public Law 98-223 
Veterans’ Compensation and Program Im- 
provements Amendments of 1984. 


H.R. 4336 / Public Law 98-224 


Civil Service Miscellaneous Amendments 
Act of 1983. 


S.J. Res. 184 / Public Law 98-225 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
March 4, 1984, through March 10, 1984, as 
“National Beta Club Week”. 
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